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What’s the big idea? 


1.C.1.? It can’t possibly work— 
far too unwieldy 
for a few men sitting in London 
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But I.C.I. doesn’t work that way at all. 

We’ve 13 operating Divisions up and down the country, 
each with its own Board of Directors. 

The Divisions are pretty well masters 

of their own affairs and — believe me! —not afraid of 
a little healthy competition among themselves. 


Because in I.C.I.’s kind of bigness 

lies its strength —that’s the idea. 

The I.C.I. set-up avoids overlapping 

in research, streamlines administration, 
integrates buying. And it enables 

the Company to direct and concentrate its 
energies into the most appropriate fields. 
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Send for 
this book 


Worry and upsets between husbands 
and wives so frequently arise through 
lack of knowledge of modern family 
planning. ‘‘ Planned Families are 
Happy Families’’ deals frankly with 
many of the questions which too often 
have to go unanswered, and can help 
to resolve one of the commonest 
_ problems in married life. Every 
married couple should have a copy. 
Youcan get yours now—absolutely free. 


FREE! Post COUPON NOW 


To: Planned Families Publications, 

12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 

Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, 

a free copy of ‘“‘Planned Families are 
Happy Families.”’ I am an adult. 
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Send today for a FREE sample 
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WHERE BETTER USED CARS COST NO MORE 


Yes, indeed—if you're going in for a used car, 
you'll do so much better at Henlys. And you know 
you're in safe hands, because apart from Henlys 
nation-wide reputation extending over 40 years, 
you get these specific advantages—7 days’ trial, 

4 months’ guarantee, every car works-inspected before 
purchase and works-serviced before delivery. 
There are many, many fine cars of a!l makes awaiting 
your choice at any of Henlys 50 branches. 

So, with everything in your favour—complete reliability, 
price, selection, reputation and of course every 
facility for part-exchange and ease of payment— 
make your choice at Henlys, and go one better. 


Send, phone or call for current used 

car list, available at any Henlys branch. 

HENLY HOUSE, 385 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 (EUSton 4444) 
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Episodes of the Month 


tye is an emergency issue. It has been 
printed by special arrangement with 
a London firm which is “black” neither in 
the unions’ nor in the employers’ sense. 

We make no comment on the dispute in 
the printing industry, except that it is 
lamentable the two “sides” could not 
agree to some form of arbitration. A 
prolonged stoppage might do irreparable 
harm to the industry itself, and it is bound 
to do very serious harm to the provincial 
and periodical Press. These are not easy 
times for the exponents of free opinion: 
without mass circulations and the adver- 
tizing which they command papers have to 
struggle to live. Employers and trade 
union leaders should therefore pause to 
reflect that their quarrel does not concern 
pay packets and balance sheets only: it 
concerns the rights of small units which 
have great and disproportionate value in 
any society that wishes to remain free. 

A newspaper should never be treated by 
those who own it or by those responsible 
for its production as a purely commercial 
venture; and the same is true of a printing 
works. Unfortunately the owners of 
large newspapers have been setting a bad 
example in recent years: The World of 
Paul Slickey was dangerously near the 
knuckle, as anyone familiar with life in 
Fleet Street knows only too well. The still 
small voice is too often that of the circu- 
lation manager. A newspaper may truly 
be said to belong to the “gutter Press” when 
its editor writes not what he honestly 
thinks, but what his employer wants him 
to write or what most of his readers are 
assumed to think already. As for the 
advertizers, who come in for so much 
criticism from the Left, we would say 
from our own experience that they are no 
direct threat to Press freedom: for the 
most part they are either indifferent to 
controversy, or have the sense to welcome 
diversity of opinion. But indirectly they 
may contribute to the decay of journalistic 
integrity, because they tend to look for 
big circulations, and maximum circulation 
is incompatible with the bare truth. More- 
over the truth, unless it is bare, is only a 
more insidious kind of falsehood. 

We apologize to our readers for these 
rather gloomy thoughts and for the prob- 
able delay in making copies of this issue 


available to them. We also apologize for 
its reduced size, for the lack of illustrations, 
and for the seemingly illogical fact that the 
print is /arger than usual: (we had to 
choose between having it larger or smaller, 
and we decided that our readers would 
prefer to do without pictures and keep 
their eyesight). We can only hope that 
the August issue will be brought out in 
more normal conditions and that, granted 
a modicum of goodwill all round, the 
printed word will henceforth be free from 
irrelevant and unpredictable hazards. 


Hola and After 


HE House of Commons debate on the 

Hola camp murders was followed by 
the usual party vote, but the verdict of the 
Press was for a change remarkably 
unmechanical. Even the Daily Telegraph 
said in a leader that the Opposition had 
been justly irritated by the failure of the 
Colonial Office to give courteous answers 
to legitimate questions, and it ended with 
a hint that resignation would not be out 
of place in Nairobi. 

The Labour Party, of course, has been 
clamouring for Mr. Lennox-Boyd himself 
to resign, and it cannot be denied that, if 
Crichel Down brought the responsible 
Minister down, Hola should most certainly 
do the same. In fairness to the Colonial 
Secretary it must, however, be said that 
his job has attained almost superhuman 
dimensions. No man could hope to 
grapple simultaneously with all the crises, 
impending crises and mere problems that 
flourish within the Colonial Secretary’s 
bailiwick. Sir Thomas Dugdale was 
responsible only for the farming and 
fishing industries in the United Kingdom; 
yet he had as many Ministerial assistants 
(two) as Mr. Lennox-Boyd. Scotland is 
represented in Parliament by a Secretary of 
State, a Minister of State, three Joint 
Under-Secretaries of State and two Law 
Officers. The Colonial Empire has to 
make shift with less than half that estab- 
lishment of politicians. Only the Foreign 
Secretary could be thought to have a 
departmental burden comparable to the 
Colonial Secretary’s, but is must be borne 
in mind that he is not called upon to 
administer foreign countries and that he has 
four subordinate Ministers to help him. 
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Some change in the Colonial Office set-up, 
and in the way Colonial affairs are treated 
in Parliament, is most urgently needed. 

As for the Hola business, no words can 
express the shame and horror of what was 
done. We agree with the Daily Telegraph 
that underlings must not pay the whole 
penalty for a crime of such magnitude: 
there must also be casualties at the summit, 
in Nairobi, if not in Whitehall. Nor can 
Hola be excused in the broad context of 
rehabilitation, any more than the Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ could be justified 
by a general eulogy of the Roman imperial 
system. Finally, the character of the 
victims, whatever it may have been, does 
not extenuate the crime. The test of a 
civilized Power is how it behaves towards 
the “hard-core”’ types who are to be found 
in any community: if its agents beat them 
to death it immediately forfeits the title- 
deeds of civilization. 


Cold War as Usual 


HE Geneva Conference of Foreign Min- 

isters, which was to have cut the ice- 
steps to a Summit Conference, has been ad- 
journed without agreement. Berlin is thus 
once again giving rise to acute anxiety. 
What will happen if the Russians force a 
show-down? And what should happen? 
The Korean war was probably worth 
fighting, but the strategic importance of 
Korea was substantial, whereas Berlin is 


only a psychological outpost. Moreover, 
the Korean war was “conventional” and 
local; if the two power blocs decide to try 
conclusions over Berlin, nuclear weapons 
will be used and the world will be engulfed. 

Against these considerations the cry of 
“‘Appeasement” and “Munich” is raised; 
but slogans are a poor substitute for hard 
thinking. The appeasement of Hitler’s 
Germany was indeed disgraceful and it 
would be equally disgraceful to appease 
the Russians now. But there is a difference 
between appeasement and the judicious 
choice of suitable ground for resistance. 
Munich was a bad agreement in every way: 
if Britain and France had gone to war 
over Czechoslovakia they would have been 
fighting on the right issue and in conditions 
which would in some respects at least have 
been more favourable than those which 
they had to face a year later. It is by no 
means so clear, however, that Berlin is the 
right issue for a struggle to the death with 
Communist imperialism. The loss of 
prestige would be serious if the Western 
position were abandoned, but it is better 
to die for principles than for prestige. The 
inhabitants of West Berlin must not be 
left to their fate, but could they not be 
moved to the Federal Republic? The idea 
may seem fantastic but such a transfer of 
population would be small compared with 
that which occurred in India at the time 
of Partition. 


THE ENGLISH WEEKEND 
I. People 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


begin on week-days; 
for mobs prefer to rise in working 
hours—as two famous precedents show. 
July 14, 1789, when the Bastille fell, was a 
Tuesday. November 7, 1917, when Lenin 
struck in St. Petersburg, was a Wednesday. 
In the light of these precedents, the British 
revolutionist now needs to revise his calen- 
dar. To Sunday asa dies non he had better 
add Saturday. 

For the practice of working on Saturday 
is dying out in Britain. Fewer and fewer 
people do it, unless they are tempted by 
special rates of pay. This decline dates 
from 1945. It has gone on ever since. The 


five-day working week has spread through 
the land like the tunes from My Fair Lady. 
It applies to nearly all our manufacturing 
industries, which employ more than nine 
million men and women. It governs the 
500,000 members of our Civil Service; 
Whitehall on Saturday, consequently, is as 
empty as Arizona, and so are the clubs 
where its satraps lunch from Monday to 
Friday. Altogether, it covers about sixty 
per cent. of our entire working population. 
This percentage (which is rising steadily) 
comprises most of our producers—with 
the exception of those engaged in agricul- 
ture. The minority that goes to work on 
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Saturday consists, in the main, of people 
engaged in services, as distinct from pro- 
duction; shop assistants, caterers, trans- 
port workers, newspaper employees, enter- 
tainers, amusement vendors, broadcasting 
performers and technicians, publicans, 
barmaids, nurses, doctors, garage atten- 
dants, and the chuckers-out at dance halls. 

This vast change in our national rhythm 
is a chain reaction. Because factories shut 
on Saturday, offices shut also. The City 
of London goes out of business, and com- 
mercial zones in the provinces follow suit. 
The economic consequences stretch in all 
directions; for work, very often, cannot be 
done unless others are working. Public 
transport undertakings that have been 
geared to six days of traffic ebb and flow 
must now cover their overheads in five 
days. So must all sorts of other concerns, 
among them the shops, cafés, bars and 
restaurants that serve the working popu- 
lation from Monday to Friday. News- 
papers must struggle to hold their Sat- 
urday sales; for on that day the regular 
pattern of purchase is disrupted, and people 
who do not go to work very often do not 
buy a newspaper either. Consequently, 
advertizers are less and less willing to buy 
space on Saturdays. 

Trade union pressure to extend the 
five-day week is continuous. It is re- 
inforced by the fact that a norm of 40 or 
42 hours, with automatic overtime rates 
after that, enables workers in many 
industries to expand their earnings at need. 
Building is one of them. Mining is 
another. (Coal output rises regularly in 
pre-Christmas and pre-holiday periods, 
when men require more money). It is 
reinforced, also, by the weight of example. 
The millions released for leisure act as a 
magnet on the others—since few people 
like to be busy when their social associates 
are not. Furthermore, the combination of 
leisure and spending power both creates and 
stimulates vested interests eager to cater 
for it. The post-war boom in motor-car 
sales is a by-product of the five-day week. 
So is the Saturday cross-Channel trip; and 
the sudden popularity of motor boats 
among wage earners; and the expanding 
demand for weekend bungalows at the 
seaside. 

For there is nothing immutable about 
our leisure habits. They have changed a 
great deal during the last decade or so. 
Many forms of organized sport draw far 


fewer spectators than they did. Speedway 
racing, for instance, boomed mightily in 
this country just after the War; now it is as 
dead as diabolo. Cricket is losing its mass 
appeal. But the most noteworthy change 
is in professional football. It is not 
possible any longer to pack soccer grounds 
all over the country every Saturday 
afternoon from August to May with 
crowds of excited partisans. There are 
two reasons for this fall in mass interest. 
One is the shortage, by contrast to pre- 
war years, of outstanding personalities 
among the players; magnetism has been 
replaced by mediocrity. A similar scarcity 
afflicts other spectator sports as well, but 
nowhere (except in boxing) is it more 
marked than in football. 

The other reason is the television habit. 
TV has created the stay-at-home onlooker, 
the passive fan who is content to see a 
match selected for him. Also, TV 
supplies this new public with the results 
in bulk; and these are now the main 
attraction of the game. For football, 
during the 1950’s, has become merely an 
adjunct to the pools coupon. There is no 
more reason for its devotees to watch it 
than for other speculators to visit the 
Stock Exchange. The closing scores, like 
the closing prices, are all that matter. 

Between one and two million people go 
to football matches. More than ten 
million people fill in pools coupons. Last 
year, their aggregate stakes totalled 
£75,675,000—an increase of more than 
£4 million on the previous year. (In 
1949, the total was a mere £58 million). 
The odds against winning anything at all 
are astronomical; but the rewards, for the 
lucky few, are also astronomical. About 
one-third of the total goes to them. Until 
September, 1957, the pools promoters had 
a self-denying ordinance that made £75,000 
the biggest possible prize. But this rule 
has now been abandoned, and there is no 
limit. The more money that is staked, the 
more the winners get. During the football 
season that ended in May, individual 
prizes of £300,000 were paid. All prizes 
are tax-free. 

The vision of such a windfall is the 
central constituent of the Englishman’s 
weekend. The list of football results on 
TV is the equivalent of the hypodermic 
syringe to the drug addict, the Saturday 
shot in the arm that supplies the majority 
of British households with a recurring 
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golden day-dream. It is the national 
fantasy, the universal opiate that enables 
most of the men and women in this 
country to supply an immediate answer to 
the question “What would you do if you 
won the pools”? At any moment, Alnas- 
char may become Midas. 

Soon, this golden daydream will last all 
the year round. For when football stops 
here, it starts in Australia and New 
Zealand—a providential fact that refutes 
any scepticism about the innate benevo- 
lence of the First Cause. Facilities are 
now being provided in this country to make 
pools forecasts during the summer on the 
results of games played at the other side of 
the world. These facilities are becoming 
more and more popular. In the early 
1960’s, therefore, the British weekend will 
be lit from January to December by the 
hope of a tax-free fortune; and the 
coupon will rival the Crown as the 
cement of Empire. 

ok * * 


When you look at the British Sunday, 
your eyes deceive you. First appearances 
are as misleading as the dress that Achilles 
wore when he hid among women. For 
they suggest that this is a country of 
devout Puritans. The Sunday observance 
laws—which impose all sorts of restraints 
on trading, recreation and amusement— 
are intelligible on one assumption only; 
that the great majority of citizens are 
practising Christians, regular churchgoers 
who disapprove of any secular counter- 
attractions. How far is this assumption 
valid? 

Unlike the football clubs, the churches 
do not issue attendance figures. No 
question about religious belief is asked, 
unfortunately, in the census. Firm statis- 
tics, therefore, are few; you must make 
shift with samplings, estimates, inferences 
and conjectures. 

One-third of all the people questioned 
in a Gallup poll last year said that they 
never went to church; 28 per cent. that 
they went at least once a month; and only 
12 per cent. that they had been on the 
previous Sunday. This sample suggests 
that practising (in the rather narrow sense 
of church-going) Christians are now a 
minority of the population—an inference 
that is backed by such figures as are 
available about the churches. 

How many real (as distinct from 
nominal) members has the Church of 


England got? The official handbook 
Britain, just issued by the Central Office 
of Information, makes no attempt to 
answer that question—although it gives 
approximate membership totals for other 
religious bodies. But in 1956 this Church 
reported 2,350,000 Easter communicants 
only. The C.O.I. totals include these: 


Church of Scotland 1,320,000 
Methodists ... 740,000 
Congregationalists 340,000 
Baptists ... 328,000 
Presbyterian Church of 

Wales ... 147,000 
Roman Catholics ... 4,500,000 


This last includes children; all the others, 
apparently, do not. 

On the basis of these figures, plus the 
adherents of smaller denominations, the 
practising Christians of Britain might be 
put at somewhere between ten and twelve 
millions—about one-quarter of the popu- 
lation. It is a very narrow basis for 
Sabbatarianism. 

Nor does it become any wider when you 
look beyond professions of belief to 
behaviour. Here the statistics become 
more plentiful. According to the British 
Medical Association’s recént booklet 
Getting Married, in this country now one 
bride out of every three has had sex 
relations before marriage; one bride in 
every eight is pregnant; and one baby in 
every twenty is illegitimate. According to 
the Registrar-General’s figures, nearly one- 
quarter of all the women under twenty-one 
who were married in this country in 1957 
were pregnant on their wedding day. 

The British Sunday, in fact, is a survival. 
It is like a clock that has stopped, or a 
thermometer from which the mercury has 
leaked. It does not register any longer the 
national attitude towards religious ob- 
servance. During the last generation a 
big change has taken place. 

* * * 

One index of change is provided by the 
Sunday Press. This has now become a 
main ingredient of the British weekend. 
There are ten national “Sundays”, with an 
aggregate sale of about 27 millions (the 
eight national dailies sell altogether no 
more than about 16 millions). Far -more 
people buy a newspaper on Sunday than 
on any other day. Almost every household 
in the land takes at least one of the ten; 
many households take two, three, or more. 

Yet all this is comparatively recent. 
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Victorian England was fiercely hostile to 
secular Sunday papers. It regarded them 
as radical, infidel and disreputable—as, 
indeed, most of them then were. A storm 
of protest broke in 1899, when Lawson’s 
Daily Telegraph began to publish seven 
days a week, and Harmsworth’s Daily 
Mail followed suit. The protests came 
both from religious leaders and from other 
people as well. There were votes of censure 
on the two proprietors by the Baptists, 
the Presbyterians and the Congregation- 
alists. The then president of the News- 
paper Society attacked the Jewish Lawson 
as “one who belonged to a race that does 
not recognize our Sunday”. So great was 
the uproar that both papers were forced 
to kill their Sunday editions after a few 
weeks. 

It was the 1914 War that made the 
Sunday paper generally acceptable. Sales 
were expanded by the public demand for 
weekend news from the front. The boom 
that then began went on growing without 
a check for forty years. In 1939, Sunday 
sales totalled 16 millions; in the early 
1950’s, they were over 30 millions. But 
now the boom has broken. Sales have 
dropped by about three millions; and two 
new developments have become visible. 
Each is of considerable social significance. 

One is the slump in the News of the 
World. 1n 1950, it was selling more than 
eight million copies a week—a global 
record unmatched since Caxton. Its 
latest figure (for July—December, 1958) is 
6,665,000—a drop of more than one and a 
half millions. The editorial formula that it 
has used for several decades with soaring 
success has now collided with the law of 
diminishing returns. Why? 

When that formula was constructed, 
Britain was still a Puritan country. 
Working-class life was ruled by strict sexual 
taboos. Consequently, both tension and 
curiosity were provoked. A big public 
was eager to read accounts of people who 
violated the taboos. The News of the 
World flourished by catering for this 
psychological appetite. To call its formula 
pornographic is misleading. It supplied 
a demand for which there was a natural, 
instinctive need. But now the demand is 
dwindling, for the taboos have almost 
gone. In post-war Britain, there is less and 
less disapproval for adultery and illegiti- 
macy; artificial birth control has trans- 
formed the relations between the sexes; 


and the Welfare State provides legal aid 
that enables the masses to get divorced as 
easily as their betters. The falling sales of 
the News of the World tell you a great deal 
about our moral climate in the 1950's. 

The other new development in weekend 
journalism is the rising demand for what 
Mr. Osborne’s Jimmy Porter called the 
posh papers—the Observer and the Sunday 
Times. Their sales go up, whilst most of 
the mass-circulations level off or fall. The 
Sunday Times advance is particularly 
noteworthy; for its proprietor, Lord 
Kemsley, has grasped, with far more 
enterprise than anybody else, the sales 
potential of the post-war middle class. In 
doing so, he has shaken the basis of the 
weekly review. For the Sunday Times, 
with its magazine section—a novelty and 
a portent in British journalism—supplies 
everything that the weekly reviews can 
offer, with news and sports results as well. 
It does all this at a lower price. 

Consequently, the weekly review now 
looks as though it has started on the road 
to oblivion along which most of the month- 
lies and quarterlies of Victorian England 
have already travelled. Like them, it was the 
product of social and economic conditions 
that are disappearing. If it is to survive, 
it will need to find a fresh formula; 
perhaps along the lines now being explored 
by the New York Reporter—of factual 
investigations into social areas and prob- 
lems that lie outside the news conventions 
of the daily press. For those conventions 
leave many gaps in the supply of infor- 
mation. 

* * * 

The British weekend is a symptom as 
well as a fact. It reveals our national 
beliefs about work, leisure and morals. 
It illuminates the vast changes that have 
taken place in those beliefs since the 
century began. The forces that have made 
it take its present pattern are still active. 
They are also cumulative; they grow 
stronger by the infection of imitation. 

Over the next decade or so, therefore, 
we may expect to see the five-day working 
week become more and more widespread 
in this country. Similarly, it seems that 
Sabbatarianism is doomed. An electorate 
dedicated to the pursuit of a consumers’ 
paiadise is unlikely to tolerate for much 
longer the restraints inherited from our 
Puritan past. 

CHARLES CURRAN. 
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THE ENGLISH WEEKEND 
Il. Top People 


By KENNETH ROSE 


L. WAS ON a Spring evening of 1895 
that the Duchess of Hertfordshire 
asked Mr. Maltby, the fashionable novelist, 
whether he was by any chance free on 
Saturday week. If so, he was to come to 
Keeb by the 3.30. It was only an hour 
and a quarter from Victoria, and there 
were always compartments reserved on 
Saturday. 

In the pages of Seven Men Sir Max 
Beerbohm has thus dated the habit of the 
country house weekend as flourishing in 
the last years of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Nor had it been in existence long. Cer- 
tainly the phrase weekend was of very 
recent origin, though Saturday-to-Monday 
had a slightly longer pedigree. “‘ They had 
evidently taken the house for weekends,” 
wrote The Times in 1892 for the first time. 

The weekend was essentially the habit 
of the governing classes. At Keeb, for 
instance, “* Statecraft and Diplomacy were 
well threaded there with mere Lineage 
and mere Beauty, with Royalty sometimes, 
with mere Wealth never, with privileged 
Genius now and then.” 

This migration to the country had been 
encouraged not so much by the develop- 
ment of the railway system during the 
second half of the nineteenth century as 
by the belated increase in comfort made 
available to its passengers—dining cars, 
heating and lavatories. Then, at the turn 
of the century, came the motor car, whose 
very unreliability gave a flavour of ad- 
venture to the otherwise plethoric luxury 
of an Edwardian weekend. 

As late as 1896 the Law Courts still 
functioned on Saturday. This was also 
the day on which regular Cabinet meetings 
were held at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
Great London hostesses and diplomatists 
had no hesitation in giving their most 
splendid dinner parties on Saturday eve- 
nings. 

It is to the restless spirit of King Edward 
VII that we must look for the entrench- 
ment of the weekend habit. The rich 
interminable meals; the hothouse flowers; 
the dangerously thick carpets; the little 
Fabergé boxes; the cigars as big as capstan 


bars; the baccarat after dinner; the almost 
hieratic changes of costume required of the 
ladies throughout the day; the appalling 
practical jokes played on the gentlemen 
throughout the night—no volume of 
memoirs is complete without such a 
recital. When the King visited Stanway 
one warm weekend in 1905 he insisted on a 
game of bridge under a tulip tree. Sud- 
denly there was a terrific clap of thunder 
and it began to pour with rain. The 
village said it was a judgment for having 
played cards on a Sunday. Many believed, 
too, that the War of 1914 was retribution 
for the locust years which preceded it. 

The levelling of incomes during and 
after the first World War curbed the week- 
end of its earlier splendour. But the habit 
persisted—though it was strongly con- 
demned by King George V, the Duke of 
Windsor has told us in his memoirs, along 
with Soviet Russia, painted fingernails, 
women who smoked in public, cocktails, 
frivolous hats and American jazz. 

A greater element of purpose, however, 
could now be discerned in a governing- 
class weekend. No longer was it largely 
the pursuit of pleasure; it had become a 
convenient occasion for political conver- 
sation and even thought. There had, of 
course, been such a use of country houses ~ 
in earlier years, as when Joseph Chamber- 
lain had abortive talks on a possible Anglo- 
German alliance with Baron Eckardstein 
at Chatsworth. With the growth of the 
popular Press and the increased speed of 
diplomatic action it became urgent in the 
1920s that public men should also have the 
opportunity of escaping from both for at 
least forty-eight hours in the week. 

Lloyd George drew immense refresh- 
ment from such occasions. He once 
explained to Lord Riddell why he had 
asked some Liberal colleagues to visit 
him in the country instead of at Downing 
Street: “‘I had them at Cobham because 
one cannot talk in London. Someone is 
always coming in or there is always some 
message, For example, Wilson’s letter 
about the Adriatic arrived late at night. 
The American Ambassador brought it 
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round. It was most inconvenient to have 
to deal with such an important document 
at such a late hour.” 

Chequers was—and remains—a_par- 
ticularly valuable refuge for the Prime 
Minister. Given by Lord Lee of Fareham 
in 1917, it has been cherished by every 
occupant of the office except the cheerless 
Bonar Law. “ Les affaires de l’ Angleterre,” 
wrote Foch in the visitors’ book after 
Lloyd George’s house-warming party, 
*‘iront encore mieux quand son Premier 
Ministre pourra se reposer 4 Chequers.” 
Briand, perhaps detecting a Machiavellian 
purpose behind the blandishments of mel- 
low brick, was later to confine his apprecia- 
tion to: “‘ C’est trop authentique.” 

Lord Attlee has recorded that Chequers 
is “‘a friendly house in which to live,” 
and has chosen to spend the evening of his 
life in a cottage only six miles away. 
“T have always thought,” he added, 
“ that the historical continuity of Chequers 
impressed those who came from younger 
countries.” As such it has been used by 
successive Prime Ministers for the dis- 
cussion of foreign as well as home affairs. 
There is hardly a visiting statesman, in 
fact, who does not spend at least part of a 
weekend in this most political corner of 
England. 

Neville Chamberlain is reputed to have 
loved Chequers more than any other of its 
temporary owners, and to have done much 
for its trees and birds. Baldwin, on the 
other hand, preferred his native Worcester- 
shire; and, if his biographer G. M. Young 
is to be believed, “on the land was no 
better than a permanent weekender.” 

Chequers was not alone among country 
houses in offering relaxation to weary 
politicians during the twenty years between 
the Wars. At Trent Park and at Lympne, 
Sir Philip Sassoon dispensed an almost 
Oriental magnificence of hospitality. Lord 
FitzAlan of Derwent entertained the 
mandarins of the Conservative Party at 
Cumberland Lodge, Windsor. Monsieur 
Flandin came to shoot Lord Kemsley’s 
partridges at Dropmore. 

Labour leaders, too, enjoyed their 
weekends in the country. Some, like 
Ramsay MacDonald, stayed with Lady 
Londonderry at Loch Choir or with the 
Duke of Sutherland at Dunrobin. Others 
preferred the plain living and high thinking 
of the Webbs at Passfield Corner. Did not 
Beatrice once say that the only justification 


for a dinner party was that it should end 
in a committee? 

And then there was Cliveden. The late 
Dr. Thomas Jones, éminence grise success- 
ively to Lloyd George and to Baldwin, 
has done much to explode the sinister 
myth which Socialists used to weave round 
this Thames-side palace. Baldwin was a 
frequent visitor, and reconstructed the 
Government there a few days before 
becoming Prime Minister for vhe third 
time. But Chamberlain was the guest of 
Lord and Lady Astor only five times during 
the 1930s. In any case, to quote T.J.’s 
diaries, “‘ the Cliveden Set had as much 
unity as the passengers in a railway train 
. . . those who are active politicians are 
engaged in civilizing one another for the 
most part.” 

A more disturbing thought on the dan- 
gers of the English political weekend was 
expressed by Sir Winston Churchill in the 
House of Commons on April 13th, 1939, 
a few days after Mussolini had launched 
his Good Friday invasion of Albania: 

The British habit of the weekend, the great 
regard which the British pay to holidays which 
coincide with festivals of the Church, is 
studied abroad. Good Friday was also the 
first day after Parliament had dispersed. It 
was known too that on that day the British 
Fleet was carrying out in a routine manner a 
programme long-announced. It would there- 
fore be dispersed in all quarters... 

How was it that on the eve of the Bohemian 
Outrage Ministers were indulging in what was 
called ‘ Sumshine talk’ and predicting ‘ the 
dawn of a Golden Age’? How was it that 
last week’s holiday routine was observed at a 
time when clearly something of a quite 
exceptional character, the consequences of 
which could not be measured, was imminent ? 

It is also worth remembering that 
Hitler entered the Rhineland on Saturday, 
March 7th, 1936. ‘* Eden has had to cancel 
Blickling for Chequers,” wrote Dr. Jones 
from the first of these houses on the 
following day, “‘ and Baldwin will have his 
sabbatical rest broken and will return to 
town to-day from a truncated week-end.” 
Almost exactly two years later—and on a 
Friday—Hitler began to occupy Austria. 

These lessons have apparently gone 
unheeded. The news that Colonel Nasser 
had nationalized the Suez Canal reached 
London on a Friday morning, July 27th, 
1956. Those who at that time believed 
that the matter should be settled by force— 
and there were many—had every right to 
expect that our Armed Forces should 
instantly be prepared for swift action. 
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Yet on the following Sunday, Whitehall 
was its habitual weekend desert. Lord 
Monckton, the Minister of Defence, was 
not in his office. Nor was the Prime 
Minister, Sir Anthony Eden: he was at his 
cottage in Wiltshire. Elsewhere in the 
same soothing county was the Secretary 
for War, Mr. Head. The adventurous 
Secretary for Air, Mr. Birch, was even 
further afield, at his house in Flintshire. 
Only the Admiralty was at full strength, 
represented by the First Lord, Lord 
Cilcennin, and the First Sea Lord, Lord 
Mountbatten, who had returned specially 
from Broadlands where he was entertaining 
the Queen. There they sat through that 
empty Sunday in July, awaiting orders 
which did not arrive until the end of 
October. 

The weekend habit seems now to have 
become engrained in English political life. 
But the relentless pressure of taxation and 
the increasing demands made by con- 
stituencies upon their Membeis of Par- 
liament are likely to curb its luxurious ease. 
Just as few can today afford to lunch or 
dine regularly at the most expensive 
restaurants except on business expense 
accounts, so we must expect the decline of 
the large and hospitable country houses 
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which still remain in private ownership. 

Our governing men, however, will not be 
deprived of their weekends. Chequers has 
rarely stood empty from Saturday to 
Monday during the past decade. Dorney- 
wood, too, given to the nation by Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, has frequently been 
used to entertain visitors from the Com- 
monwealth overseas. And Lord Stanhope 
is to present Chevening to the Government 
for some similar purpose. 

Nor does the value of a political weekend 
depend upon the size of the house in which 
it is passed. “* With journalistic exaggera- 
tion,” writes Leslie Hunter in his volume 
of controversial memoirs about the Labour 
Party, The Road to Brighton Pier, ‘‘ we are 
able to make out a slim case, once or 
twice, that the country had been governed 
for the weekend from our sitting-room.” 

Even the salubrious heights of semi-rural 
Hampstead, where Mr. Gaitskell and his 
intimate colleagues are reputed to discuss 
Socialist policy over the coffee cups, is a 
more satisfactory weekend haunt than 
Westminster, Kensington or Chelsea. And 
as long as the Soviet leaders depart 
punctually each Saturday for their country 
dachas there is yet hope for the peace of 
the world. KENNETH ROSE. 


WILLIAM HALEY 


HOULD a statue of Sir William Haley 

ever be set up in Printing House Square 
or Portland Place it would be fitting if he 
were shown clad, like some nineteenth cent- 
ury reformer, in a toga. For reformer he is, 
and Roman he often seems to be. Such 
allusions apart, a toga would suit Sir 
William’s looks: the fine head and the 
coldly intelligent eyes would be seen to 
their best advantage in marble. 

There can be no doubt that Sir William 
Haley sees himself as a reformer, or 
perhaps an “improver’’, of his fellow men. 
In him the spirit of the missionary, the 
puritan and the popular educator combine. 
Yet some of Haley’s acquaintances and 
colleagues would see him also as having 
much of the successful, usurping Roman 
general in his make-up. His would be the 
ambition of the victorious general who, 


having risen from the ranks and conquered 
the barbarians on the distani frontiers, 
coolly applies himself to the task of 
conquering the Capitol as well. 

* * * 

This strange man was born fifty-eight 
years ago and could speak no English for 
the first five years of his life. His father 
was a Yorkshireman who had settled in 
Jersey, taken a clerk’s job there and 
married a French-speaking Jersey woman. 
Frank Haley died shortly after his son, 
William John, was born. His widow, 
Marie, married again. William’s step- 
father proved to be a generous, kindly man 
and sent the boy to the best school in the 
island, Victoria College. 

Young Haley left school at fifteen and, 
with the Kaiser’s War in its last year, went 
to sea as a wireless operator in a small 
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merchant ship. It was in the discomfort 
and boredom of nearly two years at sea 
that he began to appreciate the dis- 
advantages under which he was about to 
enter manhood. There was for him no 
hope of entering a university and, without 
this higher education, every worthwhile 
career which had the sort of “prospects” 
he already had in mind was closed to him. 
He had not yet thought of journalism. 

It was then that Haley made up his 
mind to “improve” himself. This, he 
believed, could be done by reading and, on 
board ship, he began to read hungrily. 
Now, forty years later, his hunger is still 
unsated. ‘ 

Haley’s attitude to reading was not, and 
is not, that of the studious book-lover. He 
regards books as the staple diet without 
which he cannot function. This intense 
attitude is stressed by one of his present 
colleagues who believes that the only 
deeply self-revealing thing Haley has ever 
said can be found in an address he gave to 
the National Book League in 1954. In 
this Haley describes his intellectual intake 
thus: “The fastest concentrated reading of 
which I have found myself capable—that 
is reading to absorb, digest and remember 
—is one hundred pages an hour. One 
cannot always keep up that pace; health, 
zest, tiredness, the nature of the book, all 
have to be taken into account... Also 
books vary greatly in length. But let us 
say that that means three and a half hours 
to the average book. At that rate, I have 
found that leading a busy life... one 
cannot keep up a steady rate of more than 
three books a week. Some weeks one can 
get through five,or six, others only one or 
two... For some years I carefully kept 
a ‘reading log’ and I came to the con- 
clusion that year in, year out 150 books a 
year is a reasonable average”. At this 
rate, he argued, even if one never read the 
same books twice, only 6,000 books 
could be absorbed in forty years. A full 
reading life of sixty years would only 
provide time for 9,000 books. But, he 
added with a note of satisfaction, the 
number of people who have read 10,000 
books must be very small. 

Haley seems to be doing his best to 
break the records and his chauffeur runs a 
shuttle service between Printing House 
Square and the London Library. So much, 
indeed, has Haley absorbed, and so full 
have his literary reservoirs become, that 


he has had to find an outlet and a safety 
valve. Once, this could be found in after- 
dinner talk about books. When this was 
not enough, he began writing the weekly 
book articles in The Times as “Oliver 
Edwards”. Now there are those who 
believe that his increasing interest in The 
Times Literary Supplement may lead to an 
actual take-over bid. 
* * * 


Haley discovered journalism accident- 
ally. Home from the sea in 1919, he met 
the editor of the Jersey Morning News in 
the street and was given the most junior 
editorial job on the paper at a basic wage 
of 2s. 6d. a week. During the last year he 
spent on Jersey he further improved 
himself by learning German and short- 
hand. 

The most dramatic aspect of Haley’s 
climb to the editorship of The Times is 
that once before he worked at P.HLS. 
This was when, after the year on his local 
paper, he migrated to London and got a 
job as a telephonist in the foreign news 
department of The Times. His job was to 
sit at a switchboard, wearing headphones, 
and take down news copy dictated by 
correspondents on the Continent. In- 
evitably a legend has grown up that the 
young Haley—humble in status if not in 
spirit—looked about him at the Victorian 
pomp and circumstance of P.H.S. and 
privately swore that one day he would 
make it his own. There is no reason why 
this legend should not be true. Even as a 
telephonist, Haley was a success. He 
suggested a scheme whereby the heavy 
telephone bills could be greatly reduced by 
route-ing the news via Brussels. The 
scheme was instantly adopted and Haley 
was sent to Brussels to operate it himself. 

Before going, he had fallen in love with 
the foreign editors secretary, Edith 
Susie Gibbons, and they were married. 
She bore him four children—two boys and 
two girls—and theirs has been a quietly 
happy family, its head as proud of his 
children as they are of him. 

While in Brussels he began contributing 
articles to the Manchester Evening News 
and in 1922 joined the staff as a reporter. 
Haley was too shy and withdrawn to be 
more than a competent, though pains- 
taking, reporter, and he did not come into 
his own until this was realized by the 
editor and he was made a sub-editor. To 
many newspapermen this would have 
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seemed regression, but to Haley it was the 
chance of a lifetime. Here at last was 
something that suited his skill and 
temperament—the marshalling of news and 
copy and the presentation of news. Here, 
too, was the bottom rung of a ladder 
leading to the summit of affairs and those 
with the ambition and toughness to climb 
it needed no academic visa to begin the 
ascent. In 1925, Haley became chief sub- 
editor. At twenty-nine he was managing 
editor (and self-appointed literary critic) 
and a director of the Manchester Guardian 
and Evening News Ltd. Ait thirty he was 
already deeply influenced by the solidly 
Victorian liberalism of the Scott family, 
who owned the newspapers, and, in their 
tradition, he determined to remain fiercely 
independent in his editorship. 

Haley had gone through the friendly, 
beery, sentimental world of provincial 
journalism without for a moment pander- 
ing to its loyalties and conventions. In 
his ascent, he became equally admired and 
hated. It was said that not only did he 
ruthlessly use the shoulders of his col- 
leagues as rungs in his ladder but he did not 
hesitate to dismiss even those who had 
helped him in his early days if he feit 
that they wee not iechnica!ly efficient. 
The wounds Haley inflicted 1emained open 
for years, and even today there are 
elderly and middle-aged Manchester 
jouinalists still rubbing salt into them. 
Undoubtedly in those Manchester years 
(about which he himself now likes to 
romanticize) Haley was ruthless. But he 
was no more ruthless than is the editor of 
any popular national newspaper. 

In 1939 the Scotts nominated Haley— 
then joint managing-director—for the 
board of the Press Association and 
Reuter. At any other time, and with 
any other man, this might have been little 
moie than a routine appointment. As it 
was, with the world tensed and waiting for 
Hitler’s War to break out, Haley’s cool 
efficiency was instantly recognized and he 
was sent on special missions to the 
United States and Australia. 

Already known in the political reaches 
of the Establishment, Haley was as yet 
unknown to the public and the first general 
mention of his name did not come until 
1943, when he was appointed editor-in- 
chief of the B.B.C. His powers were wide 
but, for him, neither wide nor high enough, 
and a year later he had displaced Robert 


Foot as director-general. 

Broadcasting was the nerve-system of 
the national life. in spreading news, in 
entertainment, and—in those hopefully 
idealistic days—in popular education. The 
organization which Haiey had inherited 
was vast and complex, and because of the 
type and temperament of those whom it 
generally employed (particularly in war- 
time) its staff was continually writhing 
with personal rivalries, jealousies and 
intrigue. Looking down from the top of 
this manqué-puzzle tree, Haley saw that 
there was little he could do to prune it 
away without felling the whole. He 
therefore remained in the tree-top, remote 
and mythical. To those working at the 
middle and lower levels of the B.B.C. he 
was virtually unknown and was frequently 
unrecognized by them in Broadcasting 
House. It was then that he was first called 
—by J. B. Priestley, it is said—*The Man 
with Two Glass Eyes”’. 

But Haley’s achievements in broad- 
casting were very real. Under his com- 
mand the B.B.C., as the war-time voice of 
freedom, won enormous respect through- 
out the world. When the War ended, its 
reputation at home remained high. Look- 
ing back at the post-war years Haley 
believes that his greatest triumph was the 
creation of the Third Programme. This 
was never meant to appeal only to a 
coterie of intellectuals, but was part of 
his grand design for popular education. 
The masses, Haley hoped, would swallow 
a few sugar-coated pills from the Light 
Programme which would stimulate them 
to listen to the Home Service, which would, 
in turn, pass on the most intelligent to the 
Third Programme. The scheme did not 
work—virtually no listeners were attrac- 
ted away from the popular Light Pro- 
gramme—but the Third Programme was a 
unique experiment and Haley deserves 
credit for having introduced it. 

For his work at Broadcasting House, he 
was knighted and it seemed that he had 
reached the climax of his career. It was 
difficult to think of a job that carried with 
it a heavier armament of prestige than that 
of director-general. But there was one 
job and it was the job which may well have 
been Haley’s goal since he was twenty. 
And that was the editorship of The Times. 

* * * 


In 1952, William Casey had been on the 
staff of “The Thunderer” for nearly forty 
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years and its editor for three. He was 
approaching seventy and it was strongly 
rumoured that the Astors were looking 
around for a successor. The favourite was 
the popular, gregarious Donald Tyerman. 
As deputy editor of the Economist and 
then the Observer, Tyerman had won a 
brilliant reputation and had been appointed 
assistant editor of The Times in 1944. He 
seemed Casey’s obvious successor and, on 
his recommendation, a cadre of intelligent 
young journalists was being recruited to 
form the next generation of Times leader- 
writers, specialists and foreign correspon- 
dents. 

Then came an announcement that took 
everybody by surprise. Sir William Haley 
was to be the next editor of The Times. 
What emotions were hidden behind the new 
editor’s high forehead as he again climbed 
the steep, dark stairs at P.H.S. and 
entered his dingy office on the first floor 
can only be imagined. But soon Haley’s 
bright eyes lost any glassy look they may 
have had and were raking the hallowed 
catacombs of P.H.S. Soon no cobwebby 
corner was safe. The organization he had 
now inherited was less feud-wracked than 
the B.B.C., but it was obsolete, clumsy 
and a mass of little customs, privileges and 


snobberies. At once Haley made his 
policy known. He said, “I’m a_ bad 
inheritor’’. 


The new regime began with a startling 
action that demonstrated that Haley 
could confidently ignore convention. Twin 
guardians of the editor’s sanctum were a 
day secretary (a middle-aged woman) and 
a night secretary (an elderly man) and 
both were people of great experience, 
steeped in the traditions of The Times. 
Haley replaced them both by two very 
young and attractive girls, Janet Fraser 
(daughter of his friend W. Lionel Fraser, 
the financier) and _ Bridget Gibbings 
(daughter of Robert Gibbings, the artist). 
The older secretaries at P.H.S. were 
outraged, but the men, swallowing their 
surprise, said that at least it showed that 
Haley was human. What Haley had done 
was to let youth and fresh air into the 
stuffy organization (he has since moved to 
a large, sunny room) and at the same time 
acquire personal secretaries owing loyalty 
only to him. This change—a sensation at 
P.H.S.—was a great success and Haley and 
all his staff were deeply affected when the 
vivid Janet Fraser was killed with her 


fiancé in a car accident last year. 

The position of Tyerman was difficult. 
In temperament he was Haley’s opposite. 
He enjoyed talking with journalists of all 
ranks over pints of beer and presided over 
a weekly luncheon party in a Fleet Street 
pub. He was as approachable and 
emotional as he was intelligent and 
efficient. He remained a silent threat to 
Haley’s peace of mind. In 1955 he left to 
become editor of The Economist. The 
Times also lost most of Tyerman’s “bright 
young men”’ who were to have formed the 
next generation at P.H.S. All of them 
fretted under the enforced anonymity of 
their work and the fact that, while working 
for comparatively low salaries, they were 
forbidden to do free-lance writing or 
(except in rare cases) talk or appear on 
wireless or television. They began to drift 
away and Haley did nothing to stop them. 
Most have since made their names on 
other newspapers, but Haley is unrepen- 
tant. He was a “bad inheritor”—so bad 
that he even forced James Morris, the 
brilliant young foreign correspondent, who 
had covered the Everest expedition for 
The Times, to leave, through forbidding 
him to write a book about the ascent 
of Everest while he remained on the staff. 

Haley has since built up his own 
staff. The organization is now smaller 
and works more smoothly (there is only 
one full-time general leader-writer and the 
jobs of naval correspondent and ecclesi- 
astical correspondent are combined!) 
Haley has found his own protégés and 
none are of the type once associated with 
“The Thunderer”’. David Wood, the 
political correspondent, who wrote the 
famous Selwyn Lloyd article, has the 
quick-witted toughness more common 
perhaps in a Daily Express reporter, and 
John Grant, the defence correspondent, is 
an unexpectedly irreverent young man 
with startling red hair and an unabashed 
northern accent. 

Under Haley’s guidance The Times has 
improved in many ways. The professional 
sub-editor has improved the look of the 
pages, published more lively photographs 
and given the woman’s page and the other 
regular feature pages an appearance both 
elegant and dignified. Sir William himself 
works hard on the mechanics of newspaper 
production. His day begins with arrival 
by stately Rolls-Royce at half-past eleven 
and ends late at night with him re-shaping 
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the second edition “‘on the stone”. In 
between he will have presided over con- 
ferences, probably written a leading article 
in his large, bold handwriting, lunched at 
the Atheneum or in “the private house” 
at P.H.S., talked with a dozen or so of his 
staff, and been driven home for a quick 
supper with his wife in his large Victorian 
flat near _ Army and — Stores. 
* 

Is he a —_ editor? The answer must 
be No, though he may yet improve 
himself to the point of being one. Hitherto 
he has failed to reconcile his own early 
principle of editorial independence with 
the fatal conformism which his personal 
lust for success, and the recent tradition 
of The Times as an institution, together 
inflict upon him. He is a member of the 
Establishment not by right of birth, but 
by adoption, and this makes him unduly 
anxious to preserve his membership. He 
is also a technocrat, an efficiency maniac, 
and such a man may lack the range of 
human sympathy needed for the higher 
value judgments. On the Suez issue, for 
instance, he wobbled disastrously, only 


taking a stand against the Government 
when it was too late, and never disclosing 
his reasons for a change of editorial policy 
which caused much bewilderment. He has 
authority (none of his colleagues is his 
intimate, and visitors from the friendlier 
world of Fleet Street have noted the 
manner in which the deputy editor will 
rise to his feet as Haley enters a room and 
refer to him as “Sir” if not “Sir William’); 
but his attitude towards subordinates may 
betray an essential unsureness, a lack of 
inner serenity. 

The Selwyn Lloyd episode was fascin- 
ating, in that it showed either the weakness 
of Haley’s judgment or a latent and 
undeveloped capacity for kicking over the 
traces. It is just possible that he may 
seek to restore to The Times its pristine 
independence and so explicitly renounce its 
semi-official status. But it is more likely 
that he will stay respectable and end 
his life as Lord Haley rather than as a 
modern equivalent of “the People’s 
William”. In that case the verdict on him 
will be that he was a good journalist, but 
a bad editor. 


RUNNING THE SENATE GAUNTLET 


By DENYS SMITH 


PECTATORS now flock to the Con- 
gressional committee hearing rooms in 
Washington in much the same spirit as 
our ancestors flocked to the bear-baiting 
pits. The men and women whom the 
President nominates to official posts take 
the place of the bear while the cynical 
Senators do the baiting. One cannot 
help sympathizing with the bear. 
Eisenhower noted early in May that 
there were forty-seven major appointments 
which Congress so far had failed to act 
upon. It was making it more difficult for 
him to carry on the government. At first 
he seemed inclined to think that this was 
due to unrelated personal antagonisms on 
the part of various Senators, but later 
concluded there was more behind it. ““The 
kind of delaying tactics, the kind of 


attacks made upon them, is something 
that must have some kind of purpose other 
than mere searching into their com- 
petence”’. 


There is always a rivalry between the 
Executive and Legislative branches of the 
Government over their overlapping powers 
and functions. This is increased when 
different parties control them. But al- 
though Eisenhower had had to cope with 
a Democratic Congress since 1954 he 
never had a veto overridden nor a nomi- 
nation rejected. Mrs. Luce was confirmed 
by the Senate as Ambassador to Brazil, 
but resigned. At the time of writing it is 
uncertain whether Lewis Strauss will be 
confirmed as Secretary of Commerce. If 
not approved he would be the first 
Cabinet appointment rejected since 1925. 
There have, however, been a handful of 
Eisenhower nominations which were with- 
drawn when it developed that confir- 
mation would be difficult. 

Democratic frustration probably has a 
lot to do with Eisenhower’s increased 
difficulties with appointments this year. 
After the sweeping victories of last Novem- 
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ber Democratic Senators, and Members of 
the House, returned to Washington ready 
to carry out their mandate and throw their 
weight around. But things did not go 
quite as they anticipated. The recession 
receded with more than due and deliberate 
speed. The country did not seem to want 
big spending programmes. 


Early this year it had looked as though 


the current Congressional session would 
witness an economic tug-of-war between 
White House and Congress, with the 
President vetoing expenditure bills and the 
Democratic Congress overriding the vetoes 
with the help of a few Republican defec- 
tionists alarmed by popular clamour. But 
the public pressure has not developed and 
there are not enough votes to override 
vetoes: (it needs a two-thirds majority in 
both Houses). The President’s arguments 
in favour of a balanced Budget and his 
strictures on wasteful spending seem to 
have caught the public fancy. 

So the moderate Democratic leaders 
recognized the facts of political life and 
have more or less accepted the President’s 
thesis that the Government should con- 
centrate on avoiding inflation instead of 
forgetting about it in the interests of 
promoting economic growth. 

One by one the issues which seemed 
likely to prove very promising for the 
Democrats when next year’s Presidential 
elections came round have withered on the 
vine. To cap it all Eisenhower’s personal 
popularity continues unabated. A recent 
Gallup poll showed that whereas last 
November 52 per cent. of the voters 
approved of the way Eisenhower was 
handling his job, today 61 per cent. 
approve. The area where he is least 
popular is the heavily Democratic South 
which objects to his desegregation attitude. 
If the South were excluded his popularity 
index would have risen to nearly 64. 

There was another frustrating develop- 
ment this year. Members of Congress like 
to see themselves reflected in the mirror of 
public opinion as hard-working selfless 
men devoted to the general welfare. It 
was a little galling that this year there 
should have been so much written about 
their devotion to their personal welfare. 
More attention was paid than usual to 
“‘junkets”’, as the free trips Congressmen 
take at the taxpayers’ expense are called, 
to padding their office payrolls with wives 
and relations, and to charging parts of their 


home as rented out-of-town office space. 
Since the Democratic members came off 
worse than Republican members they 
began to suspect the Administration was 
instigating the campaign. Attacking 
Republican nominations was a good way 
of hitting back. 

But there is a weightier reason than this. 
When you have a President whose personal 
popularity is firmly established the tra- 
ditional political move is to attack his 
subordinates and his appointments. The 
Republicans followed the same course 
under Roosevelt as the Democrats are 
following now. But in the interval a new 
technique for discrediting people was 
perfected by the late Senator McCarthy. 
It is based upon the fact that nearly 
everybody has said or done something 
many years ago, when the surrounding 
circumstances were very different, which 
would make them appear in a poor light 
under today’s circumstances. Statements 
favourable to Russia during the War were 
used by McCarthy as “proof” of Com- 
munist sympathies during the cold war. 
Very few people would get elected if they 
conducted their political campaign in a 
soft-gloved diplomatic manner. But state- 
ments by Mrs. Clare Booth Luce in 
political campaigns, when hyperbole and 
one-sided argument are a matter of 
course, were dredged up as proof that she 
lacked the diplomatic temperament fifteen 
years later. While the attack is geared to 
the individual the real target is often the 
policy, which is an Administration responsi- 
bility and not an individual matter. The 
attack on Strauss (appointed Secretary of 
Commerce) was an indirect way of attack- 
ing the Administration’s atomic policies 
which he formerly administered as A.E.C. 
chairman; the attack on Dillon (appointed 
Under Secretary of State) was an indirect 
way of attacking foreign aid policies which 
he administers. The committee examin- 
ations of Mrs. Luce and Ogden Reid 
provided opportunities for emphasizing 
that American policy in Latin America and 
the Middle East has been a failure, with the 
implication that if poor ambassadors of 
their type were sent out those policies 
would be a.worse failure in the future. 

The Senators are always very high- 
minded about it all. Politics has nothing 
to do with their attitude. It is just their 
conscience prodding them along. They 
have to take their Constitutional responsi- 
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bility of “‘advise and consent” on appoint- 
ments seriously. Senator Long complained 
that American foreign aid seemed to have 
bought more enemies than friends. Dillon 
believed in foreign aid. ‘“‘Accordingly I 
feel I would be untrue to my sworn oath 
of office if under these circumstances I 
voted for confirmation of Mr. Dillon’s 
nomination”. 

When young Ogden Reid appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Senator Fulbright read him a long 
lecture the gist of which was “I’m pre- 
judiced against you, so look out”. Mr. 
Fulbright’s view was that it could be 
assumed that career diplomats were quali- 
fied unless the contrary were proved, but 
with non-career men the presumption was 
the other way round. Fulbright also 
objected to Reid’s youth, which was a 
little unkind since Fulbright himself had 
been a college president when he was 
Reid’s age of thirty-three. Reid had 
never been to Israel, which was bad. He 
was asked about his knowledge of Hebrew. 
He and his wife were learning it. He was 
asked if he spoke Arabic. He did not. 
For some reason nobody asked if he 
could ride a camel. But Reid showed 
himself so anxious to please that he would 
no doubt have agreed to learn and have his 
wife learn too if the Senators had thought 
it a good idea. 

It used to be complained that the best 
American intellects went into business and 
not into politics or the civil service. It 
therefore made sense to raid the business 
world to strengthen the civil service 
bureaucracy and bring a little fresh air 
from outside into its stuffy purlieus. It 
was also considered desirable to make 
political appointments to all policy-making 
posts, to let the President create his own 
official family. There have been a number 
of lemons working for the government as a 
result, but bullying those nominated by 
the President is no way to correct this. 
When carried to extremes it frightens off 
good men and increases the supply of 
lemons. Moreover if the majority party 
in Congress insists upon controlling 


Presidential Cabinet and other appoint- 
ments when the President is of the opposite 
party you are getting perilously close to 
the British Parliamentary system. That is 
the last thing any one-hundred-per-cent. 
American would want to see. 

Denys SMITH. 


the 


T. JOHN SMITH Square is one of 

London’s controversial churches. 
Gutted by fire in the last war, it was 
always far too large for its site; and, 
surrounded by Transport House, the 
Conservative Central Office, and the town 
houses of the richer M.P.s., it is no longer 
required for divine worship. Why not 
pull it down? Unfortunately it is a very 
fine piece of architecture, and in a style— 
Baroque—whose incompatibility with our 
native Puritan streak makes it very rare in 
this country. 

Consequently it must be preserved, but 
as what? A concert hall has been 
suggested: the cost would be formidable, 
and that part of London is peculiarly 
inaccessible, as those who have reached 
the Tate will know. To use it as a dump, 
or second-class temple of fame, for the 
larger monuments to the dimmer citizens 
in Westminster Abbey, was another idea 
(I think of Lord Hugh Cecil’s, who, as 
Provost, squandered his maturity on the 
barbarians of Eton College). This scheme 
is attractive because of the fabulous 
complexities involved—the task of the 
selection committee, assessing eminence of 
subject (and of sculptor) in terms of 
physical size—the letters to The Times, 
arising from their decisions—the legal 
problems—but in fact Westminster Abbey, 
which is not a tip-top abbey anyway, is 
probably best left alone, as a jungle of 
the nation’s emotional overtones, rather 
than treated with antiseptic purity. 

Recently the London Diocese wished to 
turn the shell of the church into offices. 
The plans, which involved raising roofs 
and so forth higher than the original 
structure, were turned down by the Fine 
Art Commission: it is hoped no more 
will be heard of that. 

The best solution is to do the minimum 
—to make St. John into a safe and tidy 
ruin. The square is one of those (the best 
sort) where the streets enter at the middle 
of the sides, not at the corners. The two 
entrances of the church face two of these 
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streets. Consequently to walk through the 
church will provide not only a respite but 
a short cut for pedestrians. Baroque 
buildings, vigorous and strong, make fine 
ruins. All round, close to the walls, are 
magnificent plane trees, which will have 
to be mutilated for any restoration; as a 
ruin, they can be left alone. By day the 
church will be an oasis, an amenity: but 
by night, with the street lamps in the plane 
trees casting the violent shadows which that 
architectural style produces, the effect will 
be dramatic and noble indeed. What is 
more, it is the cheapest solution. 
* * * 


TREET LIGHTING, which is the 

making or marring of a town for nearly 
half the time, is a madly neglected subject. 
Our ancestors (not even very remote ones) 
designed the perfect object for the job— 
of cast iron, with a four-paned top, and 
that mysterious crossbar, reputedly useful 
for hanging unsuccessful politicians—an 
object at once functional and beautiful. 
Further, illumination was provided at a 
human height, often (best of all) from 
brackets on the houses. Now we are lit 
by parachute flares dropped from Mars. 
What is more this new light is an electric 
blue, or yellow, casting woolly shadows: 
theirs was the sharp white and black of 
coal gas. White is the light for streets, 
yellow for indoors; nowadays we reverse 
them. 

One would have thought that at least 
those places which still enjoy the better 
system would appreciate all these ad- 
vantages, if only by comparison with their 
neighbours. Winchcombe, in Gloucester- 
shire, however, is at this moment proposing 
to replace its—curiously enough, modern— 
bracket gas lights by electric lamps on 
concrete posts. Of course there is a small 
economy in running costs; but is elegance 
and friendliness at night worth nothing— 
quite apart from pavements (which are 
narrow in Winchcombe) uncluttered by 
posts? And anyway, long before this 
annual saving has covered the capital 
cost of the change, someone will have 
invented for our streets a form of illumi- 
nation still cheaper and nastier, and we 
shall have to change to that. Many 
people must know how beautiful Winch- 
combe is by day; can they not influence 
the Parish Council to see that it remains 
as beautiful by night? 

AXMINSTER. 
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LONELY LEADER 
NEHRU: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By Michael Brecher. O.U.P. 42s. 


“NE must journey through life alone; 

to rely on others is to invite heart- 
break”. So wrote Jawaharlal Nehru 
during one of his many terms of imprison- 
ment under the British Raj. A total of 
nine years spent in captivity no doubt 
helped to confirm the solitary in his 
make-up, but other factors contributed. 
He was an only child until he was eleven, 
and in his youth was overshadowed by his 
brilliant, affectionate, spoiling father, 
Motilal. An exile in spirit through the 
wealth and Westernized atmosphere of his 
home, he was exiled in the flesh when he 
was sent to complete his education in 
England. His marriage was “arranged’’, 
and his married life was anyway much 
interrupted by political activity, after he 
had given himself to the cause of national- 
ism. His wife became a true companion to 
him, and he to her, only when it was too 
late, for she died prematurely of tuber- 
culosis. 

He was brought up as a young English 
aristocrat, but England never absorbed 
him, though his habits of mind are more 
Western than Oriental. India he had to 
discover for himself—in particular the 
Indian peasant, whose champion he 
became. Mr. Brecher describes, in his 
sensitive and intelligent book, the curious 
relationship between Nehru and_ the 
Indian masses. ‘“‘He is in the crowd but 
never of it”, while the people “literally 
adore him . . . symbol of the new India 
of their vague dreams”. Perhaps, like 
Gladstone, he may be said to understand 
*‘Man, not men”: for all his subtlety of 
mind he is an erratic judge of individual 
character. But he has faith in the human 


race and a large part of it, including the 
vast majority of his own compatriots, has 
faith in him. 

The role of a father-figure has been 
thrust upon him, yet he retains the 
questing, doubting spirit of an adolescent. 
Religion is a closed book to him: he is 
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alone in the Universe. In Gandhi, how- 
ever, he recognized the existence of a force 
which he could neither comprehend nor 
share. He once wrote to the Mahatma:— 
“What can I say about matters I do not 
understand? I feel lost in strange country 
where you are the only familiar landmark 
and I try to grope my way in the dark but 
I stumble. Whatever happens my love and 
thoughts will be with you”. His devotion 
to Gandhi was, and is, a working substitute 
for the mystical awareness which is denied 
him. When Gandhi was assassinated he 
rose to the greatest heights of eloquence 
he has ever reached:—‘‘A glory has 
departed and the sun that warmed and 
brightened our lives has set and we shiver 
in the cold and dark ... that man with 
the divine fire changed us . . . He lives 
in the hearts of millions and he will live 
for immemorial ages”. At many stages 
in the struggle for independence Nehru 
had seemed to be the rational revolution- 
ary, Gandhi the whimsical, muddle- 
headed traditionalist; yet there was never 
any question who was the master, who the 
disciple, until the crisis of 1947, when 
Nehru disregarded the Mahatma’s advice 
in agreeing to the Mountbatten Plan. And 
it may well be, as Mr. Brecher’s analysis 
suggests, that this was the most disastrous 
mistake of his career. 

Since Gandhi’s death his essential soli- 
tude has deepened, but his industry and 
zeal have shown little sign of flagging. His 
“average work-day is about seventeen 
hours, with about five hours sleep, and in the 
summer months, a half-hour rest after 
lunch. This routine applies seven days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year”. He is not 
good at delegating work: indeed “his 
personal involvement in trivia has become 
ludicrous”. But he has never lost sight 
of the big objectives, and he manages to 


seem calm in the midst of flurry and tum- , 


ult. This is Mr. Brecher’s impression of 
him: it was also mine. While talking 
to a visitor he might almost be a detached 
observer of the scene in which he is the 
leading actor. The world of clocks and 
aeroplanes and typewriters seems far 
away: the man of action has reverted to 
his alter ego, the man of reflection. 
Usually, when one meets an eminent 
personage, the experience is disillusioning: 
in Nehru I found the reality even more 
striking than the image. He has weak- 
nesses and prejudices, but the outstanding 


traits, which have survived the extreme 
test of power, are thoughtfulness, idealism, 
integrity, nobility. 

Mr. Brecher has accomplished the 
notoriously difficult feat of writing a good 
biography while the subject is still alive. 
He does not flatter Nehru, and some of his 
conclusions are disturbing; but the charac- 
ter which emerges from the record is 
unmistakably heroic. One of the most 
memorable passages is that in which the 
author compares Nehru and Mountbatten 
—to the former’s advantage. Yet the 
real hero of the book, whether or not 
Mr. Brecher intended it so, is Gandhi. 
Beside him all the other famous men who 
come into the story, even Nehru himself, 
appear subordinate. And the genius of 
Gandhi is seen not least in his determination 
that Nehru, rather than Patel, should 
guide the destinies of free India. He 
chose for the leadership one who might, 
on a superficial view, have seemed to be 
the antithesis of much that he stood for. 
But the choice was his and he chose well. 

ALTRINCHAM. 
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THE CAMPAIGNS OF WAVELL 1939-43. 
By Robert Woollcombe. Cassell. 21s. 


N° British general of the second World 
War has been more consistently 
praised than Lord Wavell, if we discount 
self-praise and praise based on personal 
diaries. His enemies and his subordinates 
concurred in their estimate of him—a 
rare and persuasive conjunction. At the 
very beginning of the War, a German 
military journal wrote of him that “the 
British have only one good general, but 
unfortunately he is superlatively good’’. 
Memory searches in vain for a hard word 
said of him by anyone who served under 
him. Yet every stage of his career 
appeared to end in failure or rebuff. He 
was removed successively from his com- 
mands in the Middle East in 1941 and in 
the Far East in 1943, and from the 
Viceroyalty of India in 1947. In each case 
he had lost the confidence of the one man 
whose confidence he needed. 

Twice that man was Mr. Churchill (as 
he then was); and even on the third 
occasion Mr. Churchill went out of his way 
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to say in the House of Commons that he 
held “no brief for Lord Wavell’’. It has 
been suggested that he was _ shabbily 
treated on each occasion, and that is 
certainly the opinion of the well-informed 
public. But even the well-informed public 
does not know everything, and there must 
be much that is not yet known or published 
and which must be awaited before final 
judgment is made. One cannot judge Sir 
Winston to have been twice, if not three 
times, wrong about the same man 
without knowing on what grounds his 
judgment was made; and that we do not 
know. 

Lord Wavell, himself added little to 
public knowledge of the circumstances of 
his successive dismissals. In his own 
interest he did not need to do so, because 
public opinion was already on his side. 
But in any case he would not have done 
so, because it was not in his nature. His 
son rightly said that “no one would call 
my father a chatty general’. The Greeks, 
who are experts in the matter, had a word 
for it when they came under his command: 
an Athens newspaper called him 
“England’s most oligologous general’’, the 
general “‘of fewest words”. His writing, 
though lucid and fluent, was seldom about 
himself. It would be possible to match his 
celebrated anthology of poetry, Other 
Men’s Flowers, with a companion volume 
about himself called Other Men’s Praises; 
and it would likewise contain nothing, or 
at most one piece, from his own pen. 

To some extent, then, his career still 
remains a mystery. Mr. Woollcombe does 
not attempt to penetrate the mystery, 
because he has not the materials to do so. 
He has written a simple and straightfor- 


ward account, from published sources, of | 


Lord Wavell’s campaigns in the Middle 
East and South-East Asia, and of his 
command in India. His admiration is 
unconcealed—there would be no point in 
writing such a book about a general whom 
one did not admire—but his hero-worship 
falls this side of idolatry. The picture is 
necessarily incomplete because so many of 
the pieces are missing. It is possible 
therefore that Mr. Woollcombe’s judg- 
ments are too simple in supporting Lord 
Wavell against those with whom he did not 
see eye to eye. 

If this is true, Sir Winston’s case is not 
the only one. In another case, for 
instance, Lord Wavell’s view clashed with 


that of the Greek General (later Field- 
Marshal) Papagos about a decision which 
was, or was not—we do not know which—, 
taken for the disposition of the Allied 
forces in Greece in 1941. The story is 
complicated and perplexing, but it is 
sufficient to say that the account of the 
incident given by Lord Wavell in his 
despatches (published in 1946) is in 
diametrical conflict with that given by Field- 
Marshal Papagos in The Battle of Greece: 
and that the latter claimed that his version 
was based on the recorded minutes of the 
crucial meeting in Athens at which the’ 
decision was, or was not, made. The 
conflict will never be finally resolved until 
the minutes, which exist, are published; 
but in the meantime it cannot be denied 
that Lord Wavell was, for once, possibly 
unjust to a comrade-in-arms. This might 
also be cited as the one case in which 
Mr. Woollcombe is himself insufficiently 
critical of his hero, though he rightly 
refuses to join those who have contended 
that the Greek campaign was forced upon 
Lord Wavell, for political reasons, against 
his will. 
C. M. WooDHOUSE. 
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“A masterly piece of historical 
reconstruction, fascinating as a 
medieval pageant and distin- 
guished in its scholarship.” 
KENNETH ALLSOP. Daily Mail 


“Crowded with quite extra- 
ordinary information and anec- 
dotes. Told with a dramatic 
intensity, lightened by flashes of 
humour.”’—Newcastle Journal. 
Book Society Recommendation. 
320 pp. 16pp. illus. 30/- net. 
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SOUND OF BRASS 
A SILVER-PLATED SPOON. 
By The Duke of Bedford. Cassell. 21s. 


EORGE Barker once wrote a poem 
about Longleat and its visitors and— 
wrongly and snobbishly—spoke of “the 
free and ignorant, almost as awe-struck as 
at a Cup Final”. I haven’t seen a Cup 
Final, but I know many working-class 
people who have. Some aren’t free and 
many of them aren’t ignorant. I doubt, 
too, if they would be awestruck at 
Wembley; they certainly wouldn’t be at 
Woburn—or Longleat, for that matter. 
Still we musi not be without ears when the 
Greeks find a word for it; nudist conven- 
tions come and go and the talents of 
Marilyn Monroe can be variously inter- 
preted, but have they harmed the art of 
Arthur Miller? Not on your life; Barnum 
himself wouldn’t have married Bernard 
Shaw to Clara Bow, but it isn’t the fault 
of 1959 that Colin Wilson isn’t the mate of 
Diana Dors. 
Now I have known much poverty and 
squalor, and magnificence, therefore, has 
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The story of the early mediaeval 
Saints of Western Europe: Patrick, 
Columba, Boniface and many 
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and yet conveying the-colour and 
individuality of the Saints’ per- 
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its appeal, but the irony of a title such as 
A Silver-Plated Spoon may be misplaced. 
The grandfather of the author had 
£200,000 a year, two fully staffed houses 
(and four cars with eight chauffeurs) in 
Belgrave Square that he used rarely. 
Woburn Abbey had everything from gold 
teapots to a lamp-trimmer (isn’t there a man 
at Buckingham Palace whose sole duty is 
winding the clocks?) but his wife—the 
Flying Duchess—died (“‘if accident it was” 
says the author) when her plane dived into 
the sea. The author’s father, the 12th 
Duke, was found shot, an accident, says 
the author that “I must confess is beyond 
me”. The author’s first wife died from a 
large overdose of sleeping drugs and the 
blurb itself tells us that the present Duke’s 
“crackpot father and forbidding grand- 
father hated each other”. What is there 
here to set against floors washed in beer 
and housemaids “‘five feet ten inches tall or 
over”? And how ran that folksong of 
yesterday—“‘Such nice people with nice 
habits ... and got no money at all...” 

Now A Silver-Plated Spoon has been 
very prominently reviewed and not—may 
one suggest?—on its merits or because of 
any accomplishments of the present Duke 
or his forebears, but because of all those 
people who pay half-a-crown to see 
Woburn. The Duke is news, by courtesy 
of those half-dollars, and he admits that he 
has “thrust quite unashamedly into the 
public eye’’. 

Double irony! The splendour in which 
the Duke’s immediate forebears lived 
reflected on them not; they gained from it 
no richness of the human spirit. They 
were stunted, distorted and sordid—yes, 
sordid. What manner of people would 
they have been if they had known much 
suffering and poverty? And here is the 
present Duke, whose life, far from being 
broken by the mess in which he found his 
inheritance, has quite obviously been made 
by it. His forebears built up Woburn; the 
Duke has found himself, by courtesy of 
the half-dollars of “the free and ignorant” 
that prevent Woburn from falling down. 

All spoons, you know (solid gold or 
silver excepted) are made of brass. No 
matter how silvery (for E.P.N.S. read 
chrome) they are made of brass, and the 
Bedford Story is very much a sound of 
brass. I love ancient buildings and loathe 
what Sir Albert Richardson calls 
“rectangular containers”, but I would 
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have no tears to shed if all the Stately 
Homes of England fell down tomorrow. 
And what would the free and ignorant do 
then? Stare at the Queen, of course, or 
Marilyn Monroe, go to a circus or just 
gaze at the telly. This is 1959, brother. 
Che sara sara! 
JOHN PETTY. 
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EDWARD MARSH. A _ BIOGRAPHY. By 
Christopher Hassall. Longmans. 42s. 

THE TraGic Actor. By Bertram Joseph. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 50s. 

THE CASE OF SALVADOR DALI. By Fleur 


Cowles. Heinemann. 42s. 
THE RETURN OF ARTHUR, ParRT II. By 
Martyn Skinner. Chapman & Hall. 
12s. 6d. 


Wik his Mephistophelean eyebrows, 
friendly, unassuming manner, Eddie 
Marsh gave no impression that he was a 
scholar, a Civil Servant, a socialite, an aes- 
thete of acute perception, a subtle anthol- 
Ogist, an able translator, a collector of 
pictures, a splendid friend, and an advent- 
urer who travelled on foot to the source of 
the Nile, and once opened a pink umbrella 
in the face of an enraged rhinoceros. He was 
also known to have played mah-jong with 
King Manuel, and bezique with the Aga 
Khan for sixpenny stakes, and it is hardly 
possible to imagine anyone who could have 
been a more loyal and energetic friend 
than Eddie Marsh. No one realized this 
more keenly than Sir Winston Churchill. 
When the news of Marsh’s death reached 
him, he cabled The Times: 

The death of Edward Marsh is a loss to the 
nation, and a keen personal grief to me. Since 
we began working together at the Colonial 
Office in 1905, we have always been the closest 
friends. Apart from his distinguished career 
as a Civil Servant, he was a master of literature 
and scholarship and a deeply instructed 
champion of the arts. All his long life was 
serene, and he left this world, I trust, without 
a pang, and I am sure without a fear. 

I knew Marsh not many years after he 
had met his biographer, Mr. Christopher 
Hassall. Marsh had a high opinion of 
Hassall’s poetry. To the end of his life 
he never lost his endearing enthusiasm for 
a large number of things that were good in 
their widely differing kinds. He, who 
translated La Fontaine very neatly, was 
eager to give Ivor Novello advice on the 
wording of the “ book ”’ of a musical play. 
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NELSON 


Anne Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN 


The‘absorbingand authoritative biography’ 
(The Times) of Anne Bronté, who hasalways 
remained a shadowy figure in the back- 
ground of the Bronté story. Much new 
material is brought to light, so that Anne 
emerges as a rounded vital personality— 
Full colour frontispiece and 32 halftone 
plates. 30s 


Pope John xxiii 
ANDREA LAZZARINI 


The first complete and approved biography 
of Pope John XXIII by a writer who has 
known him personally for many years. It 
traces in detail the main events of his life. 
The author is Literary Editor of L’Osser- 
vatore Romano. 25 halftone illustrations. 

12s 6d 


Proud Heritage VOL. 2 


LT. COL. L, B. OAFTS D.S.O. 


This second volume relates the history of 
the 74th Highlanders from its raising in 
1787 to ‘its amalgamation in 1881 with the 
71st to form the regiment thereafter known 
as the Highland Light Infantry. 4 coloured 
plates, several black and white diagrams 
and a coloured folded chart. 400 pp. 42s 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its kind 
yet to appear, delineating the develop- 
ment of Dutch life, domestic, artistic, 
literary and scientific, from pre-historic 
times down to the present day. 580 magni- 
ficent photographs, one full-colour map 
and a comprehensive index. Shortly 70s 
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Cookery, too, fascinated him, and he was 
most anxious that his admirable cook’s 
luncheons should be appreciated by his 
guests. I remember having some diffi- 
culty in making Mrs. Elgy understand that 
I thought her the best living British 
contriver of the souffié. I managed to do 
so at last, and her smile proved to be as 
delicious as her cooking. 

Mr. Hassall has been faced with the 
problem of phenomenal versatility in 
writing his book. He has decided on a 
comprehensive treatment. Edward Marsh 
is 732 pages long. The book ends with an 
appendix on “ Georgian Poetry 1911-12,” 
another on the speaking of dramatic 
verse, and a third on “ Diabolization,” a 
form of book doctoring practised by Marsh 
in his latter years, and worthy of study by 
every professional author. Mr. Maugham 
is among those who profited by Marsh’s 
advice, and I believe that Sir Winston 
Churchill would agree that he is another. 

In spite of these activities, Marsh was 
never well off, because he would insist on 
helping young men of letters who were 
near the bread line, and denying himself 


A Scottish Coxswain 


Thelife-boat service depends 
entirely on voluntary 
contributions. Your 
donation may help to save 
someone’s life. Send it to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.| 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


pleasures he had surely earned. In 
refusing an invitation he wrote to a friend: 
“* I should have loved to come (to Glynde- 
bourne) but it would have cost at least £5.” 

Any reader intimidated by the bulk of 
this biography may be cheered by Mr. 
Hassall’s consideration in charting his 
book for those who have not the time to 
read all of it, though I should say that in 
my opinion there is little here that is 
superfluous. The first phase covers West- 
minster and Cambridge. Oswald Sickert, 
Verrall, G. E. Moore and Bertrand Russell 
are shown as strong influences. The 
second phase, ending in 1911, covers the 
death of his mother and the beginning of 
his life in the Civil Service. He meets 
Gosse, Churchill and Rupert Brooke. 
The third period, incorporates the whole 
of Churchill’s term of office at the Admir- 
alty, “‘ Georgian Poetry ” is founded, and 
Churchill leaves for active service in 
France. The fourth phase contains an 
account of renewed work with Mr. Church- 
ill, painting by the brothers Nash, poetry 
by Graves and Sassoon, and a long dispute 
with Rupert Brooke’s mother. The last 
phase, ending in 1941, is greatly concerned 
with the theatre, with the end of Marsh’s 
career as a Civil Servant, and with his 
literary work, mostly behind the scenes. 

At the end of Marsh’s life, Elizabeth 
Lady Kilbracken was with him in the 
garden, and she suddenly spoke: ‘* What 
would you say if you were told that you 
were going to die tomorrow?” The 
characteristic reply was “‘I’d say, ‘Thanks 
for the party’.” 

The impression given by the biography 
is one of combined happiness and.activity, 
controlled by a genuinely unselfish and 
zestful mind. I think Marsh would have 
disliked this last epithet, but it is true that 
he possessed to the end of his life one of the 
greatest of all gifts. He never failed in 
appreciation or in enjoyment. 

Mr. Bertram Joseph tackles an inter- 
esting subject in The Tragic Actor, and he 
has something to say about the great ones 
from Burbage and Alleyn to Forbes- 
Robertson and Irving. The book is 
mainly an anthology of eye-witness 
accounts, taken from contemporary notices 
and biographies. It is a book intended 
more, I imagine, for the enthusiast and the 
student rather than for the general reader, 
but anyone interested in the theatre will 
find very much of interest. The contrast 
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in the stage conditions when Burbage 
played Hamlet on an open stage with an 
unlocated setting, and when Forbes- 
Robertson took the same part within a 
picture-frame stage, aided by all the 
modern resources of scenery and lighting 
designed to create naturalistic illusion, 
could hardly be greater. 

The Elizabethans knew how to create 
character and express emotion so that they 
seemed to be presenting on the stage people 
behaving truthfully under the stress of their 
feelings. They spoke verse in such a way 
that the audiences were not only captivated 
by an imaginary story involving characters 
who seemed real, But also that the educated 
members felt that they were taking 
part in the presentation of a work of art. 
Others knew vaguely that they had spent a 
satisfying hour or so in the theatre. In the 
last years of the nineteenth century, few 
actors could speak dramatic verse properly. 
They either plumped for “‘poetic speaking”’, 
or they sacrificed poetry to character. 
It was not until late in the nineteenth 
century that the open stage on which the 
actors played in front of, rather than within 
the set of scenes, disappeared. 

Changes in acting were marked at first 
by an increased laboriousness in the method 
of speaking verse. It became more languid 
and less varied. Garrick introduced more 
variety. He gave more life and a greater 
intensity of truth to his interpretation, 
because he believed that tragic acting 
should show a heightening of life and that 
stage dialogue should not be spoken with 
the familiarity of real life. The Kembles 
took more care to speak the meaning and 
to convey the quality of the verse than 
Garrick did. They emphasized, more 
strongly even than Garrick, the heightened 
speaking of tragedy. It was Kean who 
demonstrated realism based chiefly on 
emotional truth. Macready and Charles 
Kean developed the idea, and it reached its 
apotheosis in Henry Irving. Forbes- 
Robertson’s achievement was to recreate 
some of Shakespeare’s characters in a way 
which made them seem real and heroic 
to the modern age. 

Mr. Joseph’s investigations were well 
worth undertaking, and 1 found The 
Tragic Actor readable and informative. 

What a contrast is offered by Miss 
Fleur Cowles’s The Case of Salvador Dali, 
subtitled, “The Biography of a Great 
Eccentric.” After Sir Edward Marsh’s 
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Beecham 


conducts a memorable 
performance of 


SOLOMON 


with ELSIE MORISON, 
LOIS MARSHALL, JOHN CAMERON, 
ALEXANDER YOUNG 
THE BEECHAM CHORAL SOCIETY 
and THE ROYAL 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


33CX1397-8 


Columbia 
(‘Cotwmbia’ is the Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia 
Graphophone Co. Lid.) 
33} r.p.m. Long Playing Records 
2.M.1. Records Lid., 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 


SADLER’S 
WELLS 
THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


DIE 


THE SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
COMPANY AND ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


VILEM TAUSKY 


JOHN HEDDLE NASH 
ANDER YOUNG 


(CLP 1272) 
A souvenir of a wonderful evening at the London Coliseum 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Long Play 334 r.p.m. Record 


E.M.1. Records Ltd., 8-11 Gt. Castle St. London, W.1. 


Thomas 
ALR ALR ALR ALR) 
AAs 
VICTORIA ELLIOTT 
MARION STUDHOLME 
Z ROWLAND JONES 
FREDERICK SHARPE 
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‘Those who went to Covent 
Garden to see Lucia di 
Lammermoor on 17th 
February this year can have 
had little idea that they 
were to assist at a great 
and unforgettable operatic 
event: the triumph of a 
young Australian soprano 
who has now signed a 
contract with Decca. Her 
first record contains 

the Mad Scene 

from Lucia, 

and is detailed below. 


Donizetti: LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR— 
Ancor non giunse!... Regnava nel 
silenzio; Verdi: ERNANI—Surta é 

la notte... Ernani, Ernani, involami; 
I VESPRI SICILIANI—Mercé, dilette 
amiche; Donizetti: LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX 
—Ah! tardai troppo... O luce di quest’ 
anima; LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR— 


t Il dolce suono mi colpi di sua 


voce!...ardon gl’incensi (Mad Scene) 


© SxXL 2159 


@ LXT 5531 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT 
LONDON S Ell 


sensitive, perceptive approach to the arts, 
M. Dali seems to be a kind of blend of 
Sir Charles Cochran and Barnum, with 
the important difference that M. Dali 
presents himself with all the virtuosity of 
the most commercial impresario. Miss 
Cowles is a specialist in flamboyance. 
She once wrote a book on the Peron 
regime and she was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as his special ambassador 
to the Coronation of the Queen. She is 
well suited to the task of writing a bio- 
graphy (if such a book was really necessary) 
of the person thus described by Mr. Clifton 
Fadiman: “no man in our time, not 
even Hitler . . . has exploited his paranoia 
with greater efficiency.” 

The publishers have given the book 
a most handsome format, and the illus- 
trations range from the beautiful to the 
bizarre. Miss Cowles, having laboured 
among masses of material of all kinds 
about Dali—stunts, anecdotes, 
scandals, practical jokes, paintings, etc.,— 
has summed up her book as “ something 
like a case history and not an orthodox 
biography.” She is not far from the mark. 
The biography is strange .enough to be 
worthy of its remarkable subject. It leaves 
the reader with the impression that Dali, a 
fine artist, has spent an enormous amount 
of his life in publicizing himself, when he 
might have been painting. It is true that 
he has said repeatedly that the only 
difference between a madman and him- 
self is that he is not mad. Great artists 
and geniuses of all kinds are often near 
the borderline. Dali’s The Christ of St. 
John of the Cross, bought by the Glasgow 
Art Gallery, is a picture done from an 
unusual angle: Whether or not it is great 
art is another matter altogether. 

Dali is one of the symptoms of our time. 
He is an archetype of the commercial 
sensationalist. 

The second part of Mr. Skinner’s 
The Return of Arthur is set in 1999, when 
Salisbury Cathedral has become a spired 
museum, and other changes, equally 
deplorable, have occurred. There is no 
contemporary writer of verse whose work 
is as readable and neatly pointed as Mr. 
Skinner’s is. He has also vision and hum- 
our of the satirical kind which so few 
contemporaries seem to possess. The 
author of Letters to Malaya is a poet who 
can nevet be ignored. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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Orchestral 


SiR ADRIAN BOULT’S sterling quali- 
ties as a conductor are finely displayed 
in his recordings of Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony, and the Coriolan Overture 
(Top Rank XRC 6001), the Fifth Symphony 
and Leonora No. 3 Overture (T.R. XRC 
6002), the Pastoral Symphony and Fidelio 
Overture (T.R. XRC 6003), in all of which 
he conducts the Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra, the “Top Rank” label (an 
odious title) being used for American 
Vanguard issues. Boult has individual 
views about the music, with which one 
may not always be in agreement—l like, 
for instance, the “‘ scene by the brook ”’ in 
the Pastoral to be more leisurely in tempo 
—but in general these are admirable and 
very well recorded performances. 
Mahler’s stock is rising, and he has a 
powerful advocate in Bruno Walter, who 
gives a splendid performance of the C 
minor Symphony (Resurrection) with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and as 
soloists Emilia Cundari (soprano) and 
Maureen Forrester (contralto), together 
with the Westminster Choir (Philips ABL 
324-5-6). There are many beautiful things 
in the work. The young French pianist 
Philippe Entremont, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy, 


records 


gives very satisfying performances of 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto and Rachmani- 
nov’s Paganini Rhapsody on Philips ABL 
3250. 

Handel’s Music for the Royal Fireworks 
with the original scoring, serpent and all, 
has been recorded by the Pro Arte Orches- 
tra, conducted by Charles Mackerras and 
includes fireworks effects in the repeat of the 
minuet—but not the canon salvoes! On 
the reverse is Handel’s Concerto for two 
wind bands and strings, an attractive 
work which includes an arrangement of a 
chorus from the Messiah—‘Lift up your 
heads ” (Pye CML 33005). On H.M.V. 
ALP 1533 and Stereo ASD 259) Sir Thomas 
Beecham has recorded, with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, some more of his 
favourite pieces, some of which one could 
hardly call Lollipops example 
Debussy’s L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune and 
Royal Hunt and Storm (with chorus) from 
Berlioz’ The Trojans. A most attractive 
disc. 

Opera 

The outstanding issue is the recording of 
Act I of Wagner’s Die Walkiire with 
Flagstad as a glorious, if mature, Sieglinde, 
Set Svanholm as an adequate Siegmund, and 
Arnold van Mill as Hunding, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra playing 
exquisitely under Knappertsbusch (Decca 
Stereo SXL 2074-5 and Mono LXT 
5429-30). On the last side there are good 
but rhythmically sluggish performances of 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and Funeral 
March. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOL, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 


J. & J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free. 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for vacancies is essential. 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ST. GODRIC’S COLLEGE. 

Courses for Secretary-Linguists; Finishing Course and 

Basic Secretarial Course. Day and Resident. Apply: 

5. M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
HAM A 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS. Rare and Scholarly, all subjects, 2000 volume 
‘Catalogue. Specimen free, Stevens-Cox, Antiquarian 
Bookseller, Beaminster, Dorset. 


THE most dependable guide to good eating in Gt. Britain 

is THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1959/60, edited by 
Raymond Postgate from recommendations by Good Food 
Club members, published by Cassell. Previous issues are 
out of date and may lead to disappointment. Invest in the 
new edition, 7/6d., from all booksellers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Educational & Miscellaneous 1/6d. per line. 
3-line minimum. 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


ANGMERING-ONSEA. near Worthing, is nice at any 
time of year. Good food, comfort and warmth is pro- 
vided at The South Strand Hotel, Rustington 1086. 


Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the hi of the 
Promenade. ‘Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 

advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Ye Olde Chequers Hotel, 14th century 
inn, situated delightful country. 6 miles coast. Rest and 
relaxation. Licensed. 


BEtTCHWoORTH, Nr. Dorking.—The Barley Mow Hotel. 
Luncheons. Dinners. Residential. Three golf courses 
near. 


EXHILL.—Annandale Hotel, 25 yds. seafront, extensive 
improvements. 2 Ings., spac. dng rm., 17 Ist floor bed- 
rms., Slumberlands, comf., satisfac. A.A./R.A.C. Tel. 529. 


EXHILL.—Barbados Hotel, Club licence. A mod. hotel on 

unrivalled sea front site fcg. south. Good food, superior 

—, Children welcome. Grnd. Fl. accom. Brochure. 
el. 1871. 


EXHILL.—Centre sea front, Wilton Court Hotel, Lift, 
radio in bdrms., T.V-., dancing. Comfort and good 
food. Licensed. Low winter terms. Brochure. Tel. 1315. 


IRCHINGTON.—Beresford Hotel. AAJIRACS** 
Open all year. Secluded cliff top, priv. lawns and sandy 
beach. Sat. Din./Dances. Squash, Tennis. Thanet 41345. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for exclnt cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 

and service exceptional, central heating, 100 yards from 
sea. Ideal touring centre for Kent. Sea fishing and golf; 
cocktail bar: garage for 50 cars. Tel.: Deal 103 


OVER.—The Priory Hotel. Fully licensed. Excellent 

accommodation. H. & C. central heating. Adjacent 
rail, bus and continental services. Personal supervision of 
C. F. Hearnden. Telephone 53. 


DOVER.—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 
Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 


DUBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ‘Phone 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
"Phone 643 


ASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully licensed. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 

cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
Spider and the Fly.” "Phone: 666. 


FArRLIGHT, Sussex.—Fairlight Cove Hotel. Offers every 
conceivable facility for a peaceful holiday in Sussex-by- 
the-Sea; comfort, good food, and usually the best of the 
worst English weather. Write for Brochure, stating accom- 
modation required Cove Hotel, Fairlight, Near Hastings. 


OLKESTONE.—Pier Hotel. Uninterrupted views of the 

Channel. 3 minutes Continental Services. 35 Bedrooms. 

Central heating. Club bar. Special commercial terms. 
Garage. Telephones 444 and 2855. Grams: Pier Hotel. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Esplanade Hotel. Fully licensed. Finest 
sea-front position. 24 b’rooms. T.V. and Sun Lounges. 
Games Room. Car Par. Res. Proprietors. Thanet 


OLKESTONE.—The Continental Wampach Hotel. A.A./ 
R.A.C.***. Family and commercial, offers first-class 
facilities at most reasonable rates. Ideal Conference H.Q. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Warwick Hotel, Granville Rd., 150 yds. 
seafront centre; fully licensed. 20 bedrooms from 
84 gns. Illustrated brochure. Thanet 62246. 


OLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 
small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


OLKESTONE.—Barrelle Hotel. Centre of sea front. 
Every mod. comf at mod. terms. ow 40 years. 
A.A. appr., R.A.C. listed. Res. Prop. . Godefroy. 


CANTERDURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 
"Phone: 442748. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


OLKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre of 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residen:s. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


ANTERBURY.—Dunkirk Hotel AA/RAC. 25 bedrooms. 

4 miles north of city on A.2 (London-Dover). Ideal 

stop-over for travellers to Continent. Comfort, good food 
& service assured. Tel.: Boughton 283. 


ANTERBURY.—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2066. Terms on application. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. 'Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


LIFTONVILLE.—Walpole Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and exc. catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


OLKESTONE.—Highcliffe Hotel. Ideal pos. Overlkg Leas 
anc sea. 50 modernly furn. Bedrooms, 4 cent. htd. 
Lounges. Lift. Open all yr. A.A./R.A.C. apprvd. Tel. 2069. 


OLKESTONE.—View Leas & Channel. Assured comf. & 
pers. supervision. All rms. H.&C. 6-94 gns. Brochure. 
Westward Ho! A.A./R.A.C., Clifton Crescent. Tel. 2663. 


OLKESTONE.—Hotel St. Clair. Marine Cres., sea front, 
H.&C. all rms. Ex. cuisine in dng rm, fcg sea. Lounge 
& T.V. rm. 7/8 gns. in season. Open all year. Tel. 2312. 


OLKESTONE.—The Byng Hotel is open all the year. 
Central heating. Lift. Children very welcome. Excellent 
food. Terms from 5} to 10} gns. p.w. Write or Tel. 51317. 


LIFTONVILLE.—Greylands Hotel, Edgar Rd., offers all 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason- 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


OLKESTONE.—Aston Hotel, Trinity Gardens. Family 
concern. Well known for fine food. Mid-wk. bookings 
welcomed. Lift, club bar. 3 Lounges. Cen. heat. throughout. 


LIFTONVILLE, Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
‘rom 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


FrOLKESTONE.—Ciif Lodge, 25 Wear Bay Cres. Over- 
Ikng sea & sandy bay. H&C., int. sprung mattresses all 
bdrms. Gd. home cookg. Newly decor'’d. 6-8 gns. Tel. 2586. _ 
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ESTONE.—Beacholme Marine Hotel, Sandgate, 
between cliffs & sea shore. Excellent wine cellars, 
renowned cusine, perfect service. Tel. Folkestone 78322. 


ANDCROSS, Sussex.—Red Lion Hotel. Charming old 
on coaching inn. Good food. Residential. Tel. Handcross 
92. 


ASSOCKS, Sussex.—The Downs Hotel. Delightful in 
Spring. tranquil in summer, glorious in autumn, warm in 


‘winter. At all times very comfortable. Hassocks 630. 


ASTINGS.—The Castle Hotel. The oldest established 
Hotel in the Town. Fully licenced. Ballroom. Late Night 
Grill Room. Terms from 11 gns. p.w. 23/6 Bed & Breakfast. 


ELLINGLY, Nr. Eastbourne.—The Old Water Mill. 
Good food, every comfort from seven guineas. Recom- 


mended by “Bon Viveur’’. Tel. Hellingly 206. 


ERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props. Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


URSTMONCEDUX, Boreham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bldg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurstmonceux 3299 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georgian Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Fishing & riding adjacent. Brochure avble. Tcl. 15. 


YE.—Mermaid Inn. Fully licensed. Built 1420. Complete 
relaxation assured in this old Inn of character. Good 
food, wines and pleasant service. Priv. Bathrms. Tel. 2301. 


YE.—Durrant House Guest House, Market Street, Tel. 
318211. Large airy rooms, comf, beds, h. & c. Inc. ° 
terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 


T.. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 

over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 

Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. - Hastings 4203/3. 


St LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 

lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea, A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


ANDWICH.—Accommodating 38 guests, The Bell Hotel 
is central for golf, fishing and touring holidays in Kent. 
Cent. htg. Garage accom. Tel. 3277. A TRUST HOUSE. 


URSTPIERPOINT (Near).—Stroods Hotel, Sayers Com- 
mon. Fully Licensed Bar. Restaurant and Snack Bar. 
Open to non-residents. Parties and Dances catered for. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung(Swiss). 


[ste OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 
—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch, I.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


ILLARNEY (tTreland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ‘Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar, banqueting 
facilities. "Phone: Grosvenor 7030 


MAIDSTONE. Kent.—Bridge House Hotel. Fully Icnd. 
Accom. bed and breakfast. hot and cold, children 
welcome. Tel. Maidstone 4149. Prop. R. G. Simmond. 


XFORD.—Interesting. fascinating. ‘* Beechlawn Private 
Hotel.’"”, A.A. Mod. terms. Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. ’Phone 577101. 


SANDWICH, Kent.—The Haven Hotel. Lovely period 
house, old-world monastery garden. Modern amenities, 
Recommended Food. Nr. Golf, Sands, Country. Tel. 2311. 


EDLESCOMBE, Sussex.—Brickwall Residential Hotel. 
Phone 253. A.A. and R.A.C. approved. In the loveliest 
village in Sussex. Morning coffee, luncheons, teas. 


EVENOAKS.—Royal Oak Hotel. Fully licensed free 
house. Comfortable well-appointed country hotel on 
A.21 at south end of town is situated opposite Knole Park. 
Fine walled flower garden. in same family over 60 years. 
They are proud of their reputation for table and cellar. 
Ideal centre for visiting many beautiful houses and castles 
of Kent. Brochure. Telephone 2161. 


OUTHERN HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, A.A., 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 
licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf and varied and delightful walks. 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Swan Hotel, The Pantiles. Phone 
2390. Visitors 672. Private and commercial accom. 
Excellent food. Room, breakfast and bath from 2ls. 


ALMER.—A “‘Country House by the Sea’’. The Glen 
Hotel. A small lux. hotel providing comfort and good 
food. Golf, swimming, tennis, sea-fishing. Tel. Deal 636. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial. Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift. garage. From 9 guineas. 
"Phone: Thanet 52345. ’Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 84 gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telenhones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 24 acres lawns overlook sea. 


PR Hotel, town centre. Lic. Bars. 
B. & B. 16/6, F.B. 25/-. 7-84 gns. weekly. All rooms 
Ml. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 


AMSGATE.—Four Winds Hotel. Victoria Parade. Best 
the Kentish Coast can offer. O’looking sea, standing in 
own ernds. Cent. htg. Garage. Perm. Res. sp. terms. 


RINGMER. Sussex.—The Ringmer Hotel. First Class 
Cuisine. H. & C. in all bedrooms. A.A. & R.A.C. 
Cntrl htng. elec fires, Ivly gdn, cocktail bar. Phone 148. 


ALMER.—Sheen Pk. Children’s Holiday & Convalescent 
Hotel and Annexes. Enquiries to J. Haythornwaite. 
Principal. 272 Dover Road, Walmer. ’Phone Deal 38. 


WANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


ESTGATE.—Ingleton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C. Licensed. 
40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fcg. sea & lawns. 
Open all year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


WROTHAM, Kent.—14th Century Hotel & Restaurant. 
A.20. Ideal stop for Continental travellers. Good 
food and personal service. Tel. Boro’ Green 293 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet: 
select: renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully Licensed "Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 
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Drivers: Miss S. Van Damm, Mrs. N. Mitchell, Miss M. Handley Page. Mrs. F. Clarke and Miss P. Ozanne 


15,500 miles over the last of the Belgian pavé 


This was the merciless endurance test from which 
a production model Hillman Minx emerged tri- 
umphant, winning acclaim from the Press of this 
country and the Continent: 


‘There have been many high-speed runs and endur- 
ance demonstrations, but few as convincing as the 
long-distance test of a Hillman Minx saloon which 
the Rootes Group staged in Belgium.’ MOTOR SPORT 


‘, ..1t proves a British car can beat the worst roads 
on the Continent...’ ‘SCOTTISH DAILY EXPRESS 


‘The Minx has received something like 15 times the 
punishment meted out to a normal vehicle... a tri- 
bute to both manufacturers and component makers.” 
AUTOSPORT,. 
‘Never has acar received such treatment.’ 

MONITEUR DE L’AUTOMOBILE (BELGIUM) 
‘At the end of the test neither the body, not the en- 
gine, nor the springing .. . showed damage of any 
kind.’ GRENZ ECHO (BELGIUM) 

‘A remarkable trial brilliantly successful.’ 
LA WALLONIE (BELGIUM) 


This test was officially observed by the Royal Automobile Club of Belgium. 


Once again ? nan 


proves its sturdy reliability! 


DE LUXE SALOON £529 plus p.t. £221.10.10. White-wall tyres, over-riders and chromium 
rimfinishers available as extras. Also two-tone colour schemes. : 


A product of 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO. LTD « DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD - LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION » ROOTES LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON W.1! 


Printed in Great Britain by M. G. Scott Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. Entered as Second Class 
at New York U.S.A. Post Office. Published for the Proprietor from 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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